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American Labor and the War. By SAMUEL GOMPERS. New 
York, George H. Doran Company, 1919. — x, 377 pp. 

This book is a collection of addresses delivered by Mr. Gompers 
during the period from September, 1914, to November, 1918, together 
with documents showing the attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward the war. It is a record of unswerving and consistent 
loyalty to the government and devotion to the cause which Mr. Gom- 
pers was among the first to characterize as a struggle of democracy 
against autocracy. 

The earlier addresses bring out eloquently labor's reasons for oppos- 
ing war and its interest in machinery for preserving peace. At Platts- 
burg in September, 1914, Mr. Gompers said : 

War has never meant [to the workers] opportunity for gain or exploitation. 
It has always meant for them privation, direst suffering, service on the 
firing line and in the actual fighting of the war, and bearing the burdens 
that follow in its wake. 

And later in the same address he declared : 

The only result that could in any degree compensate for the present de- 
struction of life would be the coeval destruction of militarism, autocracy, 
the fetish of the balance of power, and the fallacy that political domination 
must follow industrial relations and control. . . . Peace is the fundamental 
necessity for all government and progress — industrial, intellectual, social 
and humanitarian. . . . One of the main purposes of governments then 
must be the maintenance of international peace. 

Already in May, 1916, he indicated his conviction that the war must 
be fought to a finish. He said : 

Hating war as I do, I am free to confess that if I could stop this war now 
by a turn of my hand I would not do it. I hold that something must be 
determined by this war, . . . whether the future belongs to autocracy and 
militarism or to democracy, liberty and humanity. 

With this conviction Mr. Gompers showed his quality as a leader by 
causing his associates and followers to pledge their support to the gov- 
ernment in the war even before war had been declared. On his initia- 
tive the Council of the Federation called a conference of the labor 
leaders of the country to meet in Washington in March, 191 7. On 
the twelfth of that month, three weeks before the President's address 
to Congress urging our entry into the war, this conference passed a 
notable series of resolutions concluding with the prophetic words : 
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Should our country be drawn into the maelstrom of the Europern conflict, 
we, with these ideals of liberty and justice herein declared, as the indis- 
pensable basis for national policies, offer our services to our country in 
every field of activity. . . . and we call upon our fellow workers and 
fellow citizens in the holy name of Labor, Justice, Freedom and Humanity 
to devotedly and patriotically give like service. 

How far this " enheartening " declaration served to strengthen the 
President's resolution to put himself at the head of the mounting senti- 
ment for war, and how far it was itself in response to advance intima- 
tions of the President's determination, has not yet been disclosed. 
That it was no empty pledge of service all the world knows. From the 
time that we entered the war until the armistice was signed, to win the 
war became the principal purpose of Mr. Gompers' efforts, not only as 
a public speaker but as the responsible head of the American labor 
movement. Two citations from the later addresses will serve to indi- 
cate his attitude. In September, 19x7, he said : 

Let us defer questions that can be deferred, questions that are likely to 
divide us in this war; let us remain united and fight it out no matter how 
long we fight — until America and America's allies shall prove victorious 
in the struggle. 

In February, 1 918, he declared : 

When the Republic of the United States entered into this world struggle it 
ceased to be a war and became at once a crusade for freedom and justice 
and liberty. I hold it to be the duty of every man to give every ounce of 
energy in fighting, in producing, in helping in any way that he can, that 
this crusade shall be a triumph. 

His activities in these busy months were by no means limited, as is 
well known, to this country. Some of the most notable addresses 
printed in this volume were delivered in Europe, where his solemn 
declaration on behalf of America's wage-earners that " we will give 
to the last man, to the last dollar " to win the war, could not but 
reenforce the determination of the workers of the Allied countries to 
" carry on " until the end. 

Quotations do scant justice to these addresses. Considering that 
they all relate to the same general theme, they are surprisingly free 
from repetition. Even though many of the ideas they contain are 
ideas which the war has made familiar to all thinking men, they are 
yet interesting and instructive. No one can read what Mr. Gompers 
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has said and not be impressed by the combination of idealism and 
robust commonsense which, even more than his unquestioned political 
sagacity, have enabled him to retain for so many years his pre- 
eminent position in the American labor movement. 

The addresses and other documents in this volume tell only the 
smaller portion of the story of what Mr. Gompers did to help win 
the war. While supporting the government by voice and pen, he was 
also taking the lead in the organization and direction of all of the 
machinery which was created by agreements between departments of 
the government and representatives of labor to insure the continuous 
prosecution of essential war industries. To say that that machinery 
was all wisely devised and efficiently operated would be to exaggerate, 
but all the more credit to Mr. Gompers and the responsible officials of 
organized labor for the results achieved ! By means of it, such as it 
was, and by their aid, the wheels of industry were kept continuously 
revolving, and this country was able not only to insure the defeat of 
Germany but to hasten that defeat by many months. It is to be hoped 
that the " Official War Record " of this volume may one day be sup- 
plemented by an unofficial record of Mr. Gompers' other services to 
his country during the war. The complete story entitles him to the 
esteem and gratitude of his fellow citizens. 

Henry R. Seager. 

The British Revolution and American Democracy. By Nor- 
man Angell. New York, B. W. Huebsch, 191 9. — xix, 319 pp. 

Labor and Reconstruction in Europe. By ELISHA M. Fried- 
man. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1919. — xix, 216 pp. 

Problems of Reconstruction. By ISAAC LlPPlNCOTT. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1919. — 340 pp. 

It is presumably a good omen and a matter for congratulation that 
publishers find themselves able to sell any book with the word " recon- 
struction " in its title. Momentarily, it is the word to conjure with — 
until one opens the numerous reconstruction volumes ; then a feeling 
of oppression sets in. This feeling is reinforced by three considera- 
tions. It is discouraging to find the publishers so lacking in discrim- 
ination. It shatters illusions to find authors willing to put their names 
to inadequately prepared books. It is lamentable to think that Amer- 
ican readers cannot be provided with more substantial fare. 



